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This research study examined how a group of ninth graders enhanced the speaking skill in an English as 
a foreign language classroom through project-based learning. Data about the experience were collected 
through field notes, transcripts of learners’ oral performance, and one interview. Grounded theory was 
implemented for data analysis, out of which three main findings emerged: (1) project-based learning 
encouraged students to increase oral production through lexical competence development, (2) helped 
them to overcome fears of speaking in L2, and (3), increased their interest in learning about their school 
life and community. 
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datos genero tres hallazgos principales: el aprendizaje basado en proyectos motivo a los estudiantes a 
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Introduction 

One of the major limitations that English as a 
foreign language (efl) learners encounter in their 
language learning process is that they do not have 
many opportunities to practice speaking other than in 
the classroom. As they live in countries where the first 
language is not English (e.g., China, Spain, and Latin 
American countries), opportunities to improve their 
oral communicative skills are reduced, efl learners can 
find ways to practice reading, listening, and writing as 
they have easier access to aural and written materials 
outside the classroom with the support of textbooks, 
short stories, and the Internet (news, songs, movies, 
digital books, magazines, and online courses). However, 
aside from the teacher, they can hardly find conversation 
partners to practice speaking their L2. Moreover, in efl 
classrooms, where large groups of students exceed the 
ideal number to practice speaking and the hours allotted 
per week to study English are reduced (Urrutia Leon & 
Vega Cely, 2oro), learners’ speaking production is scarce 
and problematic. Therefore, many times learners confront 
negative feelings about speaking English due to the fact 
that they are not often stimulated to adopt active speech 
roles, and have few contexts in which to speak it for 
communicative purposes (Khan, 2oro; Sava^gi, 2or4). 

That is why this action research study looked into 
how a group of Colombian efl learners at a public 
school could have more opportunities to develop their 
speaking skills through project-based learning (pbl). 
The emphasis on speaking skills represented an initial 
attempt for the learners to improve their communicative 
ability, as they were encouraged to complete class projects 
related to real life situations in which speaking became 
a communicative need. It is important to clarify that 
the four communicative skills (reading, listening, 
speaking, and writing) should be equally practiced in 
the communicative classroom. However, because of the 
particular needs of the learners involved in this study, the 
research focus was to solve their speaking limitations. 


Statement of the Problem 

In a 2or5 diagnostic survey, a group of thirty students 
from a public school in Bogota reported that in their 
English courses speaking was limited to practicing 
pronunciation and answering the teachers’ questions 
to verify reading and listening comprehension. During 
classes, it was also observed that while students were 
more receptive to grammar activities, reading, listening, 
and writing, speaking was the least practiced language 
skill as learners recognized that they were shy and 
afraid of participating orally in class because they did 
not master enough structures and fluency to express 
basic ideas. 

Another problem detected in the classroom was 
that learners were reluctant to speak in English and did 
not invest much in fostering it. Since they preferred to 
complete the language tasks with their closest friends, 
they ended up speaking in Spanish as they were used 
to doing it in other subjects and in their daily lives. 
Moreover, they often mocked each other when they 
made pronunciation and grammar mistakes the few 
times they participated in class. Therefore, learners 
were scared of being ridiculed by their classmates. This 
unpleasant environment increased students’ negative 
attitudes towards learning, since they neither helped 
each other nor liked speaking tasks. 

efl students’ sense of individuality and fears of 
speaking English were also increased by the language 
teaching methods adopted by some teachers at this 
school. It was found in the diagnostic survey that 
teaching in previous English courses was mainly based 
on grammar activities in which drilling and filling in 
blanks were the main purpose. All these trials obviously 
reduced learners’ interest in speaking English. Thus, 
there was a need to find other ways to promote more 
communicative activities to enhance speaking and 
the negotiation of meaning. Therefore, we considered 
that one possible way that could foster these learners’ 
speaking skill was pbl. 
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Theoretical Framework 

Project-Based Learning 

pbl is a constructivist instructional method that 
supports students’ learning process through group 
work and social interaction in order to solve problems. 
Students are not only encouraged to complete the steps 
of class projects related to their personal interests and 
needs, but also to develop the ability to think critically 
and use content knowledge (Kapp, 2009; Tamin & 
Grant, 2or3). pbl also generates collaboration as students 
help and learn from each other and feel responsible for 
completing projects that involve the classroom, the 
school, the community in which they live, and wider 
real-world problems (Kolodner et al., 2003; Markham, 
2orr). In this sense, pbl implies learning by doing through 
which students act as problem solvers and have to develop 
collaborative skills to tackle challenges and conduct 
research on significant issues for them (S. Bell, 2oro; 
Blumenfeld et al., 2orr). 

pbl is a broad instructional model adjustable to all 
areas of knowledge and different types of learners (S. 
Bell, 2oro; Habok & Nagy, 2or6). Although there is a 
fair amount of publication on the use of pbl in many 
areas of knowledge such as science, social studies, and 
math, published research on its implementation in efl 
education is still scarce (Beckett, 2005; 2006) as is the case 
in Colombia. Some of the main influential Colombian 
researchers who have implemented pbl are Bello Vargas 
(2or2), Pinzon Castaneda (2or4), and Diaz Ramirez 
(2or4), among others. However, more research needs 
to be conducted. That is why this research study argues 
that pbl should be considered as a possible motivating 
factor to help efl learners enhance foreign language 
competence, including speaking skills, in particular. 
Pinzon Castaneda (2or4) states that efl learners do 
not only construct knowledge, but also use the foreign 
language when they engage in solving real-world 
problems. Similarly, Dooly (2or3) and Dooly and Sadler 
(2or6) affirm that, since pbl requires teamwork, learners 


inevitably have to produce oral communicative forms 
in the target language. Learners have to make decisions, 
negotiate, and arrive at a consensus as they complete the 
steps that projects demand. This collaborative learning 
process is inherent in pbl and can help language learners 
reach better levels of language proficiency. 

According to Tamin and Grant (2or3), when using 
pbl in any school subject, several challenges need to be 
overcome: First, the classroom is no longer dominated 
by a teacher-centered approach. Thus, in the case of the 
efl classroom, the teacher cannot totally control the 
production of language forms/functions in a sequential 
and orderly fashion. Language rather stems from the 
communication needs and the topics addressed during 
the development of the projects. Learning is constructed 
from a student-centered pedagogy in which learners’ 
needs to negotiate meaning are more authentic but less 
predictable. Second, the teacher needs to be tolerant and 
flexible as to the dynamics of the classroom. Third, classes 
are based on content or subject matter that might not 
be familiar to teachers’ area of knowledge or expertise 
(Grant, 2orr; Tamin & Grant, 2or3). In this regard, this 
research study points out that efl teachers need to be 
careful with the selection of topics so that they are neither 
difficult for learners nor unmanageable for teachers. 
Despite these challenges, pbl can lead efl students to 
learn the foreign language by focusing more on content 
than on form, as they have a communicative purpose to 
construct knowledge, rather than just directing their full 
attention on grammar use. The teacher can introduce 
new topics that can “motivate, focus, and initiate student 
learning,” breaking traditional models of education 
(Duch as cited in Larsson, 20or, p. 2). 

Speaking Skill Development in EFL 

The vision of speaking in this study was framed within 
communicative language teaching (clt), an approach 
that aims at helping learners develop communicative 
competence: the ability of “classroom language learners to 
participate in the negotiation of meaning” and “the need 
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for learners to have the experience of communication... 
as distinct from their ability to recite dialogs or perform on 
discreet-point tests of grammatical knowledge” (Savignon, 
2001, p. 16). That is to say, instead of studying grammar 
structures, as happens in many efl settings, learners 
are encouraged to negotiate meaning orally through 
communicative language regardless their proficiency 
level. Consequently, clt highlights language learning 
under certain conditions: Learners use language for 
authentic and meaningful communication as classroom 
tasks have a communicative purpose, oral and written 
fluency is an important aspect of communication, and 
learning is a process of construction involving trial 
and error (Littlewood, 1981; Richards & Rodgers, 2014; 
Savignon, 2001). In other words, learners have the right 
to make pronunciation and grammar mistakes during 
social interaction in the target language as it is a normal 
part of the learning process. 

Speaking in efl should aim to achieve communicative 
goals. It requires understanding how the language works, 
its components and functions; and how and when to 
speak adequately according to circumstances of real life. 
For Bygate (1987) speaking involves “making decisions 
rapidly, implementing them smoothly, and adjusting our 
conversation as unexpected problems appear in our path” 
during communicative experiences (p. 3). Thus, adjusting 
oral production implies facilitation and compensation 
processes. Facilitation entails features that learners use 
to make their oral productions clearer according to their 
language level, including simplification (connecting 
sentences with conjunctions and, but, or avoiding 
using complex sentences) and time creating devices 
(strategies that give the speaker more time in order to 
form sentences such as fillers, hesitation, repetitions, e.g., 
erm,you see, I mean, kind of, etc.) (Bygate, 1987; Diaz 
Larenas, 2011). By contrast, compensation is related to 
the ability of repairing failures in oral communication 
by modifying what the speaker has already said in order 
to clarify misunderstanding or restate an idea that has 
been difficult to express. Compensation devices include 


“conversational adjustments” such as self-correction, 
substitution, rephrasing, and repetition, making sure that 
the other has understood (Bygate, 1987; Dfaz-Larenas, 
2001; Lazaro-Ibarrola & Azpilicueta-Martinez, 2014). 
These two features were important for the researchers 
who knew that the student participants of this study 
were going to struggle to communicate and construct 
meaning, since this was the first time that they were 
going to be involved in oral communicative activities 
through solving projects. 

Additionally, Bygate (1987) explains that learners 
need to develop skills of interaction and skills of negotiation. 
Interaction skills involve the social norms of when and 
how to speak with appropriate words, correct grammar, 
and organized discourse during a conversation, while 
negotiation of meaning refers to the skills of reaching a 
full level of clear understanding. It involves repeating, 
rephrasing, and restructuring phrases between two or 
more learners to understand the meaning of the messages 
they are communicating (Rees, 1998). These insights 
about speaking development in efl constituted the key 
elements to help learners improve oral production and 
communicative competence through pbl. 

Research Design 

Research Question 

The research question leading this study was: How 
could project-based learning influence a group of ninth 
efl graders’ speaking skill development? 

Research Type 

This was an action research study. Action research 
embraces the actions needed to solve a given problem in 
the classroom (J. Bell, 2005). It consists of several self- 
reflective cycles in which teacher-researchers complete 
four steps: plan to initiate a change, act and observe the 
process of implementation, and reflect on possible results 
(Kemmis, McTaggart, & Nixon, 2014). In particular, the 
researchers of this study (1) planned three cycles to solve 
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the problem by encouraging efl learners to develop 
speaking skills, (2) acted by designing and implementing 
a pedagogical intervention supported by one project 
for each cycle (see Table 1), (3) observed through data 
collection instruments how learners responded to the 
projects’ development and completion, and (4) reflected 
on the experience by analyzing the data collected in 
order to make decisions and generate more effective 
classroom strategies (Parsons & Brown, 2002). 

Setting and Participants 

This research study was conducted at a public school 
in a Northwest neighborhood of Bogota, Colombia. 
Students came from families whose parents made a 
great effort to raise them properly. In this context, where 
Spanish is the official language, learners did not have 
any contact with the English language and much less 
any practice speaking other than in the English class 
which was scheduled three hours a week only. Thirty 
efl ninth graders were involved in the study, 19 girls and 
11 boys, whose ages ranged from 13 to 15 years old. They 
had a basic English language level and, as explained in 
the statement of the problem, they were shy and did not 
feel confident when they had to do speaking activities. 
Most of them were afraid of oral production in English. 

Pedagogical Intervention 

Table 1 shows that students developed three projects 
through which they were encouraged to speak English to 
achieve communicative needs. The projects were related 
to their personal lives and environment in such a way 
that they had the opportunity to speak about meaningful 
information from their own reality. From a constructivist 
perspective, the projects aimed at generating collaboration 
as students were expected (1) to help and learn from each 
other, (2) work at their own pace, and (3) feel responsible 
for completing projects that involved the classroom, the 
school, the community in which they lived, and wider 
real-world problems. In the first project, “Discovering 
who my classmates are: Sharing common ideals and 


respecting differences,” students had the opportunity to 
interview a classmate they did not hang around with that 
much, or never spoke to. The purpose was to help learners 
create friendly bonds since, as explained in the statement 
of the problem, there were attitudes of selfishness and 
learners ridiculed each others pronunciation. Also, the 
purpose of this project was to recognize the human side of 
their partners, despite the possible differences that could 
exist among them. The second project, “Is everything 
fine at school? Making proposals to improve our school 
problems,” encouraged learners to investigate through 
a survey the perceptions of the school community in 
regard to serious problems at this institution. So, they 
conducted a survey involving students from other courses, 
teachers, and school administrators. The third project, 
“Getting involved in my neighborhood,” attempted to 
make students become aware of their neighborhoods 
needs and problems and to become friendlier with the 
community, since part of the community sometimes 
complained about the impolite behavior of several students 
that bothered some neighbors after the school day. 

So, authorization from the school board of directors 
was needed to take the children out of the school and 
visit their neighborhood to complete the project. It is 
important to clarify that the people in their community 
did not speak English at all. One interesting strategy 
that students proposed to overcome this difficulty was 
that they shared responsibilities. So, it was observed that 
in each group one student interviewed the neighbors 
in English, another student translated the questions 
into Spanish, the neighbors answered the questions in 
Spanish, and all the students in the group took notes 
by translating into English the neighbors’ answers. 
Translation was only accepted on this rare occasion 
because learners were encouraged to use the foreign 
language all the time during the completion of the 
projects. So, this communicative interaction resulted 
in a fun, interesting, and safe activity as students were 
trying to overcome barriers in communication when 
actually doing the field work. 
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Table 1 . Cycles and Projects for the Pedagogical Intervention 


Name of the project 

Description 

Speaking format 

Steps to complete 
the project 

Cycle 1 (May 11-25) 

Discovering who my 
classmates are: Sharing 
common ideals and 
respecting differences 

Students shared the same 
space (the classroom), 
but they did not know 
each other very much. 

The purpose of this 
project was to establish 
friendlier relationships 
among students as they 
started to recognize 
their own qualities and 
personality. Therefore, 
students prepared an 
interview to get personal 
information about one of 
their classmate’s family, 
personality, lifestyle, goals 
in life, and ways of seeing 
life. 

An interview 

An oral presentation 

1. Paying attention to the 
teacher giving examples 
of how to conduct an 

interview. 

2. Creating 7/8 ques¬ 
tions to conduct the 
interview. 

3. Rehearsing the ques¬ 
tions orally. 

4. Conducting the 
interview. 

5. Writing a report about 
the interviewee’s 

answers. 

6. Presenting a two-min- 
ute oral report about 
the interview. 

Cycle 2 (May 29-June 19) 

Is everything fine at 
school? Making proposals 
to improve our school 
problems 

This project requested 
students to do fieldwork 
on one problem they 
had at school (e.g., 
young pregnancy, drugs 
consumption and sale, 
failed subjects, violence, 
robberies, bullying). 
According to the topics 
assigned, students made 
a survey (5/6 questions 
maximum) and found 

10 survey respondents in 
the school community, 
outside the classroom, 
to collect perceptions/ 
opinions about the 
problems. 

A survey 

Oral report 

1. Watching videos related 
to school problems. 

2. Identifying school 
problems. 

3. Designing the survey. 

4. Conducting the sur¬ 
vey with the school 
community. 

5. Writing a report 
about the fieldwork 
completed. 

6. Giving a three-minute 
oral report about the 
survey. 

7. Class discussion on 
school problems. 
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Name of the project 

Description 

Speaking format 

Steps to complete 
the project 

Cycle 3 (July 13-Aug. 3) 

Getting involved in my 
neighborhood 

Students did fieldwork 
on employment 
sources and problems 
at different places (e.g., 
gas station, drugstore, 
groceries, hardware store, 
Internet cafe, etc.) in the 
neighborhood around the 
school. They prepared an 
interview (five questions 
maximum). The purpose 
was to become more 

concerned about the 
needs of the community 
where the school was 
located. 

An interview 

Oral report 

1. Warming up (memory 
game about places in 
the neighborhood). 

2. Choosing a store in the 
area to visit. 

3. Organizing groups to 
prepare the interview. 

4. Interviewing people in 
the neighborhood. 

5. Writing a report about 
the field work. 

6. Giving a five-minute 
oral report about the 
field work done. 


The completion of the projects was difficult and 
time-consuming because it was not easy for learners 
to use the English language right away. It was a slow 
process, especially because these learners had never 
practiced speaking that often and because they had never 
done projects in the target language before. Speaking 
production was emphasized in all the projects since oral 
communication was needed when the groups had to 
work together to prepare the questions for the interviews 
and surveys, to conduct the actual interviews or do 
field work, and when they planned and organized the 
ideas and findings for the oral presentations and oral 
reports (see Table 1). Thus, speaking became the central 
means to communicate most of the time, and it was 
supported by writing when students took notes related 
to the information collected during the interviews 
and surveys. 

Data Collection Instruments 

Three instruments were implemented to collect 
data about the conditions, the language level, and the 
way class projects influenced students’ oral production. 


Following Johnson and Christensen’s (2012) advice, 
field notes were taken in every single session and right 
after class with the support of video recordings while 
participants interacted during each project completion. 
Extended notes were also written right after each class 
session by paraphrasing or entering verbatim transcripts 
of students’ conversations. These field notes were 
accompanied by the teacher-researchers’ analytical 
comments about the experience. 

The second instrument was the transcription of 
students’ oral productions during the development of 
the projects which represented verbatim oral language 
in written form (Bailey, 2008). Transcripts allowed the 
researchers to analyze learners’ oral production during 
the communicative situations. They showed the speaking 
act in a real time (Yin, 2011). Although transcribing oral 
language was a time-consuming technique, specific 
aspects of students’ oral production to complete the tasks 
were more effectively detected such as the vocabulary 
and language level they had, the difficulties with language 
production, and the interactions and roles established 
during the projects development. 
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Interviews constituted the third instrument that 
helped the researchers obtain relevant information from 
participants’ personal opinions about the experience. 
They were useful to collect further data that were not 
palpable or visible (Patton, 2002; Seidman, 2006) such 
as participants’ thoughts, feelings, and perceptions of 
the topic under investigation. The interviews were held 
in Spanish and conducted in small groups at the end 
of the experience. The information gathered through 
transcripts of students’ oral productions, field notes, 
and interviews were saved in folders, and systematized 
by using AtlasTi 6.2 software. 

Data Analysis 

Field notes were analyzed by following the grounded 
approach method which embraces an in-depth inductive 
discovery of patterns in the collected data, aiming at 
answering the research question (Charmaz, 2012). 
Patterns lead to establishing logical relationships in the 
data that, once being grouped, are given a name (initial 
categories or themes) representing all the patterns. In 
this experience, data analysis involved the identification 
of initial patterns related to how learners produced 
oral language through project development. Then, 
through a process of triangulation (Freeman, 1998), 
patterns identified in the field notes were compared 
to the transcripts of students’ oral performance and 
their comments in the interviews to set initial pre¬ 
categories that represented all the data collected in the 
instruments. Finally, definitive categories were stated 
as a result of the whole triangulation analysis and these 
are presented as findings later on. For example, field 
notes showed that students always needed to learn 
vocabulary in order to form sentences orally. This 
pattern was also found in the transcripts and in the 
interviews because learners said that they needed to 
learn vocabulary all the time to complete the steps of the 
projects. Therefore, this pattern was classified under the 
initial category: “vocabulary learning.” At the end, this 
category became a formal statement/finding called: “pbl 


Incited Learners to Increase Oral Production through 
Vocabulary Learning”, representing the importance 
of vocabulary learning to construct meaning when 
completing the projects. These findings in the form of 
statements will be analyzed later in detail. 

Findings 

PBL Incited Learners to Increase 
Oral Production Through 
Vocabulary Learning 

Data revealed that pbl played an important 
role in inciting learners to increase their language 
competence as they had a strong need to learn and use 
vocabulary in order to express ideas and to complete 
the tasks required in the projects (see Table 1). From 
the beginning of the experience, students started to 
change their negative perceptions on speaking English 
despite their basic English language level. Learners’ 
oral language competence was determined by their 
urgent need to improve their vocabulary through two 
social strategies: 

The first strategy was peer support by asking for and 
providing vocabulary and expressions, which was used 
during the development of the three projects, including, 
for instance, (1) the preparations of the questions to 
interview other people, (2) the rehearsal to practice the 
questions appropriately during the different projects, 
(3) the actual interviews and field work, and (4) the oral 
reports in front of the class once students had completed 
the field work. Peer support by asking for and providing 
vocabulary during the communication process can be 
recognized as a constructivist feature, since pbl allowed 
students to share their knowledge about the foreign 
language and about the discussion topics when more 
advanced language learners offered support to those 
learners having difficulty with communication and with 
the tasks. Peer support was observed, for instance, when 
learners worked on Project 1 and needed to prepare the 
questions to interview one of their classmates: 
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Karen: How do you ask si tiene mascotas ? (if you have any pets?) 
Tatiana: No se, solo se que mascotas es pet. (I don’t know; I only 
know that mascotas are pets) 

Karen: Entonces debe ser como “you have pet?” (Then, you might 
ask something like “you have pet?) 

Tatiana: Pues si. (I think so) 

Karen: La ultima pregunta podria ser sobre el tiempo libre. (We 
could ask a last question about free time activities). “What you.. ” 
How do you say hacer ? 

Tatiana: (The student looked up the word in the dictionary) Mire la 
palabra “hacer” es make. (Look, the meaning of “hacer” is “make”) 
Karen: Seria “What you make...” jQue seguiria? (Then it would 
be “What you make.. .What is the next word?) 

Tatiana: Tiempo libre es free time. 

Karen: Ah ya se, (Wait, I know) “What you make free time?” 
(Transcript, 11-05-2015) 

This example indicates that students had serious 
limitations with vocabulary and grammar to ask orally 
basic personal information questions. For instance, 
Tatiana helped her classmate with a word she knew, “pet.” 
Then, she looked up the word “hacer” in her bilingual 
dictionary to complete the question “What do you do 
in your free time?” Although she picked up the wrong 
verb, make instead of do, and although both learners 
mostly used li to communicate in the first project, it 
was observed that they not only made a great effort to 
produce English language to the best of their abilities, 
but were mutually supportive through scaffolding. 
They progressively learned the foreign language in their 
urgent need for vocabulary and sentence formation due 
to the fact that there was a communicative purpose 
to be accomplished, an important aspect for building 
communicative competence. Peer support for vocabulary 
building was a constant factor among all participants 
during the development of the three projects despite the 
many grammar mistakes they made and the use of li. 
That is to say, learners struggled to negotiate meaning 
orally through communicative language regardless of 
their limited language level, a fact that resonates with 


Savignon’s (2001) view of communicative language 
learning in that learners are challenged to use the foreign 
language through a process of trial and error, a strategic 
investment for their language progress. Thus, since 
the projects requested learners to conduct interviews 
of different people, they slowly enhanced their lexical 
competence and language oral skill, an aspect found in all 
the field notes because speaking was practiced to achieve 
communicative goals as suggested by Bygate (1987). 

The second social strategy that students implemented 
to satisfy their urgent need to communicate orally was 
asking the teacher for unknown vocabulary and expressions. 
In many traditional English classrooms, the teacher is 
the one that mostly asks questions to verify students’ 
language knowledge or comprehension. By contrast, 
through pbl it was observed that learners continuously 
took the initiative to ask the teachers questions as they 
were conscious of their lack of vocabulary, a limitation 
that restrained them from building complete questions 
and sentences orally. In fact, at the beginning of the 
experience they ended up using li most of the time 
because their competence was limited. Therefore, they 
started to get direct support from the teachers to enhance 
their oral production. In this example, a group of students 
prepared the questions for an opinion survey on bullying, 
one topic of the second project about school problems. 

Sara: Teacher, how do you ask, “You know any student bullying 
other ?” 

Teacher: You should say “Do you know any student bullying another .” 
It is “another.” 

Miguel: OK. Vamos con la question number five. How do you say 
“si busca ayudaV ’ 

Teacher: “Seek any help” (Miguel was trying to ask the question: “Do 
you seek any help from teachers to report bullying?). (Transcript, 
25-05-2015) 

This piece of data reveals that even though students 
were motivated to work together to provide each other 
with vocabulary, they also confirmed with the teacher 
if the words where actually correct, as happened with 
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one of the teacher’s explanations about the correct use 
of “another” and “other” and “seek for help.” As students 
had limitations making complete sentences and they 
knew isolated words, they expected the teachers’ approval 
and support because they were worried about asking 
the questions in correct English when conducting the 
survey of the school community. 

Data analysis also indicated that speaking pro¬ 
ductions, inherited within pbl, led learners to assume 
the role of problem solvers as they participated actively 
to complete the steps of each project rather than waiting 
for the teacher to tell them exactly what to do. In fact, it 
was confirmed by Grant’s (2011) statement that project- 
based learning is an ideal teaching approach through 
which learners collaborate with others and with the 
teacher through scatfolding, problem resolutions, and 
opportunities for reflection on the topic worked and 
on the language needed to communicate. Also, pbl 
involved these students in real life situations (getting 
ready with questions to interview other people), as they 
started to develop the need for meaning construction 
through social support and interactional functions of 
oral discourse. 

PBL Helped Learners to Overcome 
Fears of Speaking in L2 

Throughout the whole experience learners were 
afraid of speaking in L2, and they were never able to 
leave their fears behind. For instance, when working 
on the first project (see Table 1), it was observed that 
learners did not produce complete sentences in English, 
did not pronounce correctly, and mostly spoke in 
Spanish. They were not only embarrassed and hesitant 
to use L2, but were afraid of being mocked by classmates 
and concerned about what the teacher could think of 
their oral production. Learners said that they were 
nervous every class, a situation detected in all the 
field notes, and later corroborated in the interview at 
the end of the pedagogical experience, as evidenced 
in this example: 


Teacher: Darcy, jComo te sentiste durante el primer proyecto? (How 
did you feel doing the first project?). 

Darcy: En mi cabeza paso que iba a hacer “el oso” (I thought I was 
going to look ridiculous). 

Teacher: jPor que? (Why?) 

Darcy: Porque es que la pronunciacion es muyfea, es muy rara, es 
dificil (because pronunciation is ugly, odd, and difficult). 

Teacher: j Lograbas entender las preguntas que se te hadan? (Did 
you understand your classmates’ questions?). 

Darcy: St, mas o menos (Yes, more or less). (Interview, 13-08-2015) 

When Darcy said: “hacer el oso” which is a colloquial 
Spanish expression in Colombia that stands for “to look 
ridiculous,” she was nervous about speaking English 
because she thought she did not have good English 
pronunciation. Thus, she self-criticized severely because 
she thought that her classmates would make fun of 
the way she spoke English. In fact, feelings of fear and 
anxiety were detected when students smiled nervously, 
covered their mouths with their hands, and spoke in 
whispers because they did not want to be heard and 
felt embarrassed in front of their classmates. However, 
through pbl students found peer support strategies to 
help each other with the construction of meaning in the 
target language, and this support stimulated them to 
overcome fears of speaking by adopting two strategies. 

The first strategy was preparing/rehearsing their 
oral productions. Although learners showed that they 
were nervous and insecure, they found it useful to 
prepare/rehearse their oral productions with the possible 
language they expected to use during the interviews 
and surveys that the three class projects demanded. 
Sometimes they practiced the questions that they had 
prepared for the surveys/interviews before actually doing 
field work. Other times, they rehearsed the interviews 
with their closest friend before actually interviewing the 
school community or the people in the neighborhood. 
Moreover, writing was used as part of the rehearsals 
of the oral productions because students wrote and 
reviewed the questions they were planning to ask in 
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the interviews and rehearsed target answers that they 
predicted interviewed people would answer. This practice 
gave them more security to practice speaking and reduce 
negative feelings. The teacher-researchers were always 
there helping them with the language being rehearsed. 
One interesting example to point out as regards how 
learners overcame their fear of speaking was that they 
not only wrote the questions to do the field work, but 
also had the initiative to design PowerPoint presentations 
for the oral reports, containing the information they had 
collected during the survey. Such was the case of the 
learners who reported on students’ perceptions of fights 
at school, a problem they researched to complete Project 
2. For example, one student started the presentation by 
saying, “Our survey was about school fights.” Then he 
said, “It seemed to us an important issue.” One of his 
co-workers added “all persons see one. 1 ” Then, they 
reported that many students had seen or participated in 
a fight at school, implying that violence and intolerance 
among learners were “a big problem in general” (Field 
notes, r9-o6-2or5). When giving this report, learners 
supported their speaking production with the use of 
PowerPoint presentations to remember and produce 
orally key ideas related to that topic. Prior to this formal 
report, they rehearsed their oral production, and this 
preliminary preparation reduced significantly their fears 
and negative attitudes towards speaking in English in 
front of the classroom. The important achievement with 
this preparation/rehearsal and these oral presentations 
is that learners were actually producing oral language in 
the foreign language despite their language limitations 
and fears. These communicative constructions involved 
trial and error as explained by Littlewood (i98r) and 
Savignon (20or), since learners made pronunciation 
and grammar mistakes during social interaction, but 
struggled to negotiate meaning orally in order to meet 
communicative purposes thanks to the demands of pbl. 


i The student meant “all people at school have seen one 
(one fight).” 


The second strategy that diminished fears of speaking 
in L2 was code-switching and translation. Itwas observed 
that due to their low English level, students constantly 
moved back and forth between English and Spanish when 
doing the steps of the projects because it not only helped 
them control their feelings of anxiety, but provided them 
with security to put up with the speaking projects as can 
be seen in this example when one learner was conducting 
the actual interview of a classmate to complete Project r: 

Nazly: What’s your personality? 

Ana: Shy and...friend...friendly. 

Nazly: What are your goals in life? 

Ana: Study in the university, (laughing) jAsi?, iEsa es la respuesta? 

Nazly: Si Vamos bien ... What are your plans para elfuturo ? 

Ana: To travel, viajar, jcierto? 

Nazly: Pero diga donde }Cualpais? 

Ana: Paris. 

Nazly: (laughing) Paris no es un pais. 

Ana: jahhh!! (Transcript, 20-05-2015) 

This sample shows that students moved back and 
forth between English and Spanish because they tried 
to compensate for failures in communication and deal 
with fluency problems. Nazly s sentences in Spanish 
such as “Vamos bien” and “pero diga donde i Cualpais?” 
indicate that she, as has happened to other learners, 
felt the necessity to use their native language in order 
to verify if they were doing the activity correctly and 
were being understood in the foreign language. This 
verification diminished their fears of communication 
failure in oral production. Indeed, code-switching 
seemed to occur due to the fact that these learners 
were using simultaneously the native and the foreign 
language grammars, trying to figure out how to speak 
appropriately in the communicative process. One 
reason why these participants had the tendency to 
code-switch was to reduce their feelings of frustration 
in regard to issues of facilitation and compensation in 
oral production, a phenomenon that took place during 
the whole pedagogical intervention. 
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In the previous example, we can observe that 
while Nazly was more fluent and more confident to 
speak L2; Ana’s answers were simple, brief, and almost 
monosyllabic as she did not want to put herself at risk. 
“Shy and friendly,” “To travel,” and “Paris” indicate 
that Ana used facilitation strategies to make her oral 
performance easier, avoiding the use of complex 
sentences according to her language level. Similarly, 
Ana used translation as a compensation strategy for 
making sure she did not fail in oral communication 
such as when she translated all her answers into Spanish 
to be ready for possible corrections and make sure 
that her partner understood, these being key strategies 
discussed by Bygate (1987) and Lazaro-Ibarrola and 
Azpilicueta-Martinez (2014). Therefore, code-switching 
and translation, accompanied by compensation and 
facilitation strategies were implemented by all the 
participants in this experience in order to achieve 
the communicative purposes in L2 that the projects 
requested. The important contribution of pbl in this 
efl setting was that learners were exposed to speaking 
English regardless of their accuracy and fluency levels. 
Hence, more authentic communication took place 
through the development of the three projects. 

PBL Raised Students' Interest 
in Talking About Their Own 
Experiences and the Community 

With pbl, learners necessarily did investigative 
work in their real-world context. In doing so, they 
not only used the foreign language more often and 
with a communicative purpose, but raised interest 
in talking about their classmates’ personal lives, their 
school problems, and their community. Therefore, 
their inquiry contained a social and humanitarian 
emphasis, since the goal of the projects was to help 
students show concern for their own individuality and 
human qualities as well as to value and respect other 
human beings around them such as other students, 
teachers, and neighbors. 


During the first project students learned to see 
their classmates with different eyes because through 
their investigations, they discovered a different side of 
their classmates’ personal and family levels, and had the 
opportunity to interact with a classmate they did not 
speak much to. This close interaction created feelings of 
empathy and respect for their partners. The following 
is a sample of the oral reports students gave in front of 
the class once they had finished the investigative work 
on one of their classmate’s life. 

Laura: Santiago has 15 years old. He is a student in vgp school. He 
likes hamburger and pasta. He has a sister and another sister, she 
is in seventh grade. He live with mother, his father is in Cali. He 
[Santiago’s father] not lives with the family. He [Santiago] loves 
the mother and ... he like to cuidar his sisters [sic ]. (Field notes, 
25-05-2015) 

Although the oral production in this sample may 
seem basic, it actually represented a great speaking 
achievement for the learners during the experience, 
taking into account that they were totally reluctant to 
speak in L2 before. The projects motivated students to 
actually use L2 orally despite grammar mistakes and 
limitations because they were interested in their partners’ 
life experiences. Moreover, this sample evidenced how 
learners were able to report new knowledge about 
one person they rarely talked to in class, and learned 
to see their classmates as human beings similar to 
them, having other roles and life stories apart from 
their academic life. In this case, for example, Laura 
discovered that Santiago’s parents were divorced and 
lived in different cities, and that he was very caring with 
his sisters and mother, providing emotional support for 
his family as he had become the man of the house. Thus, 
learners developed sympathy, respect, and admiration 
for their classmates’ life stories and sometimes difficult 
experiences as noticed through the tone of voice in their 
oral reports. This can be corroborated with students’ 
opinions in the interview: 

Teacher: I’d like to know how you felt doing the third project. 
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Salcedo: Es buenoporque uno conoce mas a los companeros, sobre su 
familia, susgustos, lo que quiere hacer en la vida. Tambien se aprende 
de nuestropropio coleg io (Its good because one can learn about our 
partners, about their families, likes, and plans for the future lives. 
We can also learn about our own school.) (Interview, 13-08-2015) 

A similar case happened when learners did the 
third project and discovered that the people living in 
their neighborhood suffered from delinquency and 
inj ustice as there were many thieves that threatened and 
robbed people walking in the street or vendors in their 
own shops. In this sense, learners recognized how the 
projects not only facilitated language knowledge, but 
content knowledge as they became aware of personal 
and collective issues in their own context, empowering 
themselves with a more humanistic, tolerant, and friendly 
attitude towards valuing others’ individuality, personal 
life, and social conflicts at school and in the community. 

Conclusions 

Based on this research experience, it can be concluded 
that the incorporation of pbl in efl learning incited 
learners to enhance their communicative competence 
with a major emphasis on the speaking skill. Learners 
needed to negotiate meaning orally in order to meet 
communicative purposes, a learning process which was 
mainly determined by their need to build up their lexical 
and grammar competences. Data showed that they were 
concerned about learning language to communicate 
messages related to their personal interests and academic 
needs, rather than just learning words in isolation as 
traditionally done in many efl classes. Moreover, despite 
their language limitations, such as grammar mistakes, 
incorrect pronunciation, and poor fluency and accuracy, 
learners made a great effort to speak English and get 
involved in conversations in order to communicate and 
negotiate meaning. 

One of the salient conclusions of this research proj ect 
was that through pbl students gradually, although not 
that easily and totally, left their fears of speaking aside. 


They reduced significantly high levels of insecurity, 
anxiety, and tension through peer support as they 
asked for and provided each other with vocabulary 
and expressions, and asked the teacher to help them 
construct sentences in oral form. Other strategies that 
diminished their fears of speaking were code-switching 
and translating, as they felt better when they confirmed 
in the native language that their oral productions were 
right and understood. It is important to emphasize that 
these participants never stopped speaking Spanish, 
their native language, during the completion of the 
projects, precisely because this was the first time they 
were working with projects, and sometimes they found 
it difficult to express orally their thoughts and ideas. 
However, they started to use the target language more 
often and freely in comparison to their unwillingness 
and inhibition to speak it in previous English courses. 

When working with projects, learners became more 
responsible and autonomous, and assumed the roles of 
investigators and problem solvers because they had to 
make decisions, negotiate meaning, and reach agreements 
related to the steps that projects requested. Although 
it was time-consuming and demanded meticulous 
preparation on the part of the students and the teachers, 
students were more motivated to learn because they 
were both busy and learning by doing. 

This study also concludes that pbl should be 
implemented in different efl settings, more specifically, 
in public schools in Colombia where students have 
limited hours to practice English and where speaking 
is the least practiced skill. With pbl, learners can be 
involved in speaking activities through which they 
use the language as a communication means and for 
acquiring information and knowledge, rather than just 
focusing on grammar practice. 
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